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and the monument was in 1775 the pub- 
lic inn, kept by Mr. John Buckman. 
The Americans, at the time they were 
fired upon, were paraded, perhaps, four 
or five rods eastward of the monument, 
towards the barn seen in the engraving. 

The following deposition of Mr. Wood 
of Woburn, published in Rev. Dr. Rip- 
ley’s * History of the Fight at Concord,” 
gives a circumstantial account of this 
event. 

“1, Sylvanus Wood, of Woburn, in the 
‘county of Middlesex and Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts, aged seventy-four years, 
do testify and say, that on the morning of 
the 19th of April, 1775, 1 was an inhabi- 
tant of Woburn, living with Deacon Oba- 
diah Kendall; that an hour before the 
break of day on said morning, I heard the 
Lexington bell ring; and fearing there 
was difficulty there, I immediately arose, 
took my gun and with Robert Douglass 
went in haste to Lexington, which was 
about three miles distant. When I ar- 
rived there, I inquired of Captain Par- 
ker, the commander of the Lexington 
“company, what was the news. Parker 





i@| |for a man had come up about half an 





CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH AND MON- 


UMENT AT LEXINGTON. 


The above is a representation of the 


hour before, and informed him that the 
British troops were not on the road. But 
while we were talking, a messenger 


|teld me he did not know what to beiievé,” 


platoon being about two rods distant. 
They there halted. The officer then 
swung his sword, and said, ‘* Lay down 
your arms, you rebels, or you are all 
dead men—fire.” Some guns were fired 
by the British at us from the first platoon, 
but no person was killed or hurt, being 
probably charged only with powder. 
Just at this time, Captain Parker ordered 
every man to take care of himself. The 
company immediately dispersed; and 
while the company was dispersing and 
leaping over the wall, the second platoon 


out and collect the boards and bring them 
into the **boom;” and here they are 
again made into rafts. A “boom” is an 
enclosure on the water formed by a long 
line of floating logs secured together end 
to end, and the last nearest the bank to 
some strong post planted there. 

But to return to our ride. As we pass- 
ed rapidly along, the steep rocky banks 
of the river covered with evergreen trees, 
often called forth our admiration; or a 
fine sail boat in graceful motion before 
the light wind was an object of delight. 


of the British fired, and killed some of |Sometimes we passed a vast field of 


our men. 

“After the British had begun their 
march to Concord, I returned to the 
common, and found Robert Roe and Jo- 
nas Parker lying dead at the north cor- 
ner of the cémmon, near the Bedford 
road, and others dead and wounded. 1 
assisted in carrying the dead into the 
meeting-house. I then proceeded to- 
wards Concord with my gun, and when I 
came near the tavern in Lexington, now 
kent by Mr. Viles, I saw a British soldier 
seated on the bank by the road. I went 
iO tim, with my gun in readiness to fire, 
if he should offer to resist. I took‘his 
gun, cutlass and equipments from him. | 
then proceeded towards Lexington, and 


ground recently cleared and fenced in, 
the black stumps rising here and there, a 
strong resemblance to monuments in a 
village grave yard. Soon we rode through 
the village of. ‘*Orono,” a small collec- 
tion of houses named after the last chief 
of the Penobscots, and passing over a 
long bridge, a few minutes ride brought 
us to Oldtown. We alighted at the house 
of Judge C. and were greeted by the fam- 
ily and some of our party who had start- 
ed earlier than ourselves. The Indian 
island was in full view from the windows, 
and after a few minutes rest we prepared 
for our exeursion thither. 

We were soon at the water; Indian 
canoes were gliding here and there over 


meeting a Mr. Welch and another per-|its surface; but we chose one, though 





far-famed spot where the first blood was 
shed at the opening of the great drama 
of the Revolution. The engraving is a 
western view from the Concord road, 
showing the Unitarian church and the 
monument on Lexington green-or com- 
mon. The monument is situated on a 
small elevation of ground on the western 
side of the green; a small school honse 
stood on this spot at the time the British 
troops fired upon the Americans, on the 
memorable 19th of April, 1775. The 
church seen in the engraving stands on 
the same spot where the ancient church 
stood, which was taken down in 1794, 
when the present building was erected. 
The following is the inscription on the 
monument :— 


“Sacred to the Liberty and the Rights of 
Mankind !!!—The Freedom & Independence of 


America,—Sealed and defended with the blood 
of her sons.—This Monument is erected—By 
the inhabitants of Lexington—U nder the patron- 
age, and at the expense of—The Commonwealin 
of Massachusetts.—To the memory of their 
Fellow Citizens—Ensign Robert Munroe, 
Messrs. Jonas Parker,—Samuel Hadley, Jona. 
Harrington, Jun.—Isaac Muzzey, Caleb Har- 
rington, and John Brown—Of Lexington, and 
Asahel Porter of Woburn—Who fell on this 
field, the first victims to the—Sword of British 
Tyrauny & Oppression—On the morning of the 
ever memorable—Nineteenth of April, An. 
Dom. 1775. The Die was Cast!!!—The Blood 
of these Martyrs—In the cause of God & their 
country,—Was the Cement of the Union of these 
States then—Colonies, and gave the spring to 
the Spirit, Firmness—And Resolution of their 
Fellow Citizens—They rose as one man to re- 
venge their brethren’s—Blood, and at the point 
of the sword to assist &—Defend their native 
Rights.—They nobly dared to be free!!—The 
contest was long, bloody & affecting,—Righ- 
teous Heaven approved the solemn appeal ;— 
Victory crowned their arms :—And the Peace, 
Liberty & Independence, of the United—States 
of America, was their glorious Reward.—Built 
in the year 1799.” 


The house seen between the church 


British troops were within a mile. 


me would parade. 


pany had gathered around the captain at 
the hearing of the drum, where we stood, 
which was about half way between the 
meeting-house and Buckman’s tavern. 
Parker says to his men, ‘‘ Every man of 
you who is equipped, follow me, and 
those of you who are not equipped, g0|jon may be interested in a simple de- 


into the meeting house and furnish your-| scription of a recent excursion from Ban- 
self from the magazine, and immediately gor to Oldtown. 


Parker led those of | miles. 
us who were equipped to the north end | and pleasant company, fine skies, and ré- 
of Lexington common, near the Bedford . 
road, and formed us in single file. 
stationed about in the centre of the com- along the banks of the beautiful 
pany. While we were standing, [left my | scot. 
place, and went from one end of the com-| along to the ocean, bearing along “rafts” 
pany tothe other, and counted every man|from the mills above. 
who was paraded, and the whole number | been in Maine before, the busy saw mills 
Just as|the rafts, and vast quantities of drift- 


join the company.” 


I was|ment of our ride. 


was thirty-eight, and no more.* 
had finished and got back to my place, 


I perceived the British troops had arriv-| objects of interest and curiosity to me. 
ed on the spot between the meeting- 


house and Buckman’s, near where Cap-/number of logs lying side by side, and 
tain Parker stood when he first led off 
The British troops immediate- 
ly wheeled so as to cut off those who had | them. 
gone into the meeting-house. Th 
ish troops approached us rapidly in pla-}thousand. Each board has a mark of| fe long and two and a half wide. Strips 
toons, with a general officer on horse- 
back at their head. 


The Brit- 





* This does not include those who went into 
the meeting-house and was “ cut off.” 





came up and told the captain that the|son, I delivered the prisoner to them. 

Par-| “After Welch arrived in Lexington 
ker immediately turned to his drummer, | with the prisoner, 1 understood that an-| #8 Our boat moved over the water, we fan- 
William Diman, and ordered him to beat | other prisoner was taken by Mr. John 
to arms which was done. 
ker then asked meif I would parade with 


Sytvanus Woop. 
Historical Collections. 


less light and graceful, more secure. We 
were in a mood to enjoy everything, and 


cied in the quiet uniform strokes of the 


Captain Par-| Flagg, and that they were conducted to| ars a resemblance to the motion of the 
Burlington, and put under the care of fins of some happy fish, as it glides se- 
I told him I would. Par-|Captain James Reed. I believe that the 
ker then asked me if the young man with| soldier who surrendered his gun Yo me, 


I spoke to Douglass, | was the first prisoner taken by the Amer- 
and he said he would follow the captain jicans on that day. 


By this time many of the com- 


curely near the surface of a stream en- 
joying the warm sunshine. We were 
soon at the island, but left half reluctant- 
ly our pleasant boat. Ascending the 
bank, and following a narrow foot path 








NARRATIVE. 








Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
EXCURSION TO OLDTOWN. 


Some of the readers of the Compan- 
The distance is twelve 
It was a warm summer afternoon, 
mantic scenery, contributed tothe enjoy- 
Our road ged us 
enob- 


Its current was quietly gliding 


Having never 


wood along the banks of the river were 
The rafts are composed of an immense 
secured by a rope passing from log to 
log, around wooden pegs driven into 
On this foundation boards are 
laid in number amounting to several 


red chalk upon it, showing the number of 


at The officer came up| square feet it contains. The rafts thus 
to within about two rods of the centre of| formed, are steered down the current by 
the company, where I stood, the first}the river drives to their place of destina 


tion. Sometimes they break in pieces, 
and the parts are scattered. It is then 
the business of the “ river-drivers” to go 
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we were directly in the village. This 
consisted of quite a number of one story 
houses, mostly framed and generally un- 
painted, arranged irregularly over the 
island. Their church stands near the 
water, and is a neat white building with 
cupola and spire. Passing it, we saw 
through the windows two large paintings, 
ope of the Virgin Mary, and the other 
representing the scene of the Crucifixion. 
Before them stood a small gilt cross. 
We were thus reminded that these poor 
JIndians were Roman Catholics; and 
were afterwards told that they had now 
no priest residing among them, but are 
visited by the priest from Bangor. Few 
of them can read, and thus far their 
priests have been successful in thwarting 
the efforts of some of their Christian 
neighbors to enlighten them. 

After this digression we will proceed. 
Our party now separated and rambled 
over the island, observing whatever inter- 
ested them, and I shall describe ina ran- 
dom way such specimens of Indian life as 
met my attention. First we passed two 
men making a canoe. It was about 12 


of birch bark had been sewed together to 
form the outside of the boat, and the 
seams gummed with pitch. The men 
were now lining it with strips of cedar. 
These were laid neatly across the length 
of the boat, and other strips were to be 
placed across it horizontally, and secured 
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to the upper edge by a kind of basket 
work. They told us it required about a 
week to complete one. Farther along, 
we noticed two squaws seated on the 
ground beside another canoe, engaged in 
gumming its seams. They were dressed 
in gay copperplate gowns, with strings of 
heavy beads around their necks, and their 
dresses were confined in front, under 
large broaches, one of tin, the other ap- 
parently of pearl. Their coarse black 
lair was braided into a sort of ** queue,” 
and hung down their backs. Most of the 
squaws, whom we saw on the island, were 
dressed in a similar manner. The ‘ Sa- 
naps’ wore frock coats and were dress- 
ed, not unlike our people, in other re- 
spects. Pausing beside the canoe, we 
addressed some questions to the women, 
but they made no reply; nor even looked 
as if they heard us. Perhaps they did 
not understand English, or perhaps the 
impertinence and idle curiosity of their 
numerous visitors, had induced them to 
treat all with cold indifference, but as we 
noticed the same in all the squaws to 
whom we spoke, we could not but regard 
it as an indication of their stern Indian 
character. A pretty little pappoose about 
two years old came running towards us, 


and then playfully retreated to its moth-|- 


er, who was seated on a bench near by. 
One of us approached and patted its 
head, and praising its sprightly beauty 
asked the sqnaw ‘* what was its name?” 
but she deigned us no reply, although she 
evidently enjoyed its gambols. In a sort 
of court yard which we entered, were 
several little boys with bows and arrows, 
shooting at marks. They came and 
clamorously demanded acent which should 
he the prize of the successful marksman. 
One was placed on the ground, and they 
retreated fixing their eyes steadily on it, 
and drawing their bows—whiz, went the 
arrows, and the last one carried away the 
prize. As the litile fellow picked it up, 
and put it in his pocket, I observed there 
was no expression of childish joy, but a 
gravity which well became a young In- 
dian. We passed along, and entering a 
rude hut saw an aged woman seated on a 
low platform covered with deer skin, 
moving a “swing cradle.” The baby 
pappoose was snugly strapped down by 
lists into a small wooden case, and noth- 
ing but its face was visible. This was 
placed in a blanket, having cords run- 
ning along its opposite sides, and the ends 
fastened to beams in the sides of the hut, 
so that the blanket was across a corner. 
This, the aged squaw was moving back 
and forth, though the little creature,seem- 
ed fast asleep. In another hut three or 
four little pappooses were busily engaged 
in making molasses candy over a cooking 


enlivened occasionally, by the sweet voice 
of the piano, and then prepared to leave. 
‘The ride home was delightful. The air 
was fragrant with the breath of new mown 
fields. We had a glorious sunset; the 
river was smooth as a mirror, and reflect- 
ed from its bright surface the rich hues 
of the evening sky, and as the shades 
deepened, the moon appeared and cast a 
long line of golden light across the water 
exciting our admiration and delight. We 
reached Bangor about 9 o’clock. 

With pleasing recollections of this ex- 
cursion, are blended feelings of deep 
compassion for the degraded condition of 
this ‘last sad remnant of a noble race.” 
Will not persevering Christian effort soon 
be exerted on their behalf? That which 
shall not be defeated by the discourage- 
ments arising from their roving habits or 
blind attachment to papal delusion. Are 
there none among the daughters of Bangor 
who will imitate the example of Mrs. Sa- 
rah Lanman Smith, in her heroic efforts 
for the benighted Mohegans. With the 
fervent wish that these poor Indians may 
share in the sympathies and be benefitted 
by the efforts of the enlightened Chris- 
tians near where they dwell, I close this 
sketch. 
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THE GOOD LADY OF JOPPA. 

‘Come, Mary, sit down by me, and 
mark on your sampler; you will feel a 
great deal happier than you do now, spoil- 
ing that pretty book.” 

“I don’t like to sew, aunt Fanny, I 
would rather play.” 

Little Mary was a bright, active child ; 
but so restless was she, it-was very diffi- 
cult for her to sit quietly for five minutes 
atatime. She would play awhile with 
her doll and toys; then abook would en- 
gage her attention; but quickly would 
that be thrown aside for some other source 
of amusement. 








to ask how she was; perhaps they went 
up toher room to hear her talk about the 
blessed Jesus. But they certainly must 
have prayed for her, for they were Chris- 
tians, and Christians always goto God in 
trouble. But she died; and they washed 
her, and laid her in one of the upper 
rooms of the house. How sad they all 
felt—how many tears they must shed, as 
they talked over all her kindness ! 

I told you she lived a great many years 
ago. It was while the apostles were liv- 
ing on the earth, You remember Jesus 
gave them power to work miracles, to 
heal the sick, and make the dead come 
to life again. So when Tabitha died, her 
friends sent to the apostle Peter, who 
was travelling round that part of the 
country, and begged him to come to 
Joppa. He went immediately, and hav- 
ing only seven or eight miles to travel, he 
reached there before she was laid in the 
grave. When he came to the house he 
was conducted up stairs, to the room 
where Tabitha was placed. She was 
cold, just like marble, and could not 
move; those hands that had once been so 
busy for others, were now stiff and life- 
less. She wasdead! Her pious friends, 
and the pious women she had assisted, 
stood around the apostle Peter; and while 
the tears rolled down their cheeks, they 
showed him all the comfortable garments 
she had made for them. I think I see 
one sad widow holding up a dress, and 
telling Peter how kind Tabitha had been 
to her; and another, and another hold- 
ing up theirs, and crying, ‘* What shall 
we do now; our good friend has gone ?” 

A short time before this, there was a 
man named Eneas, who had kept his bed 
for eight years, because he was sick of 
the palsy. The apostle Peter said unto 
him, ‘* Eneas, Jesus Christ maketh thee 
whole; arise and make thy bed.” And 
he was cured immediately, and rose that 
very moment from his bed. No doubt 
these poor women, and the other Chris- 





“Mary,” said her aunt, “ if you will | 


bring your sewing, and sit here by my 
side, | will tell you a beautiful story.” 

** Do, do,” cried the little girl, ** and 
I will hem that towel for mother.” 

Her silver thimble, with three letters 
for her name marked upon it, was brought 


from its hiding place, and her small chair 
was drawn up close to her aunt. 


**Please begin now, aunty; I’m all 


ready.” 


So her aunt began :—There lived many, 
very many years ago, in the town of Jop- 
pa,‘a lady whose name was Tabitha. 


not; whether she lived in a large, grand 


house, or a very small one; but I know! 





I! 
don’t know whether she was very rich or | 


tians of Joppa, sent for the apostle in the 
nupethat he would make their dear, kind 
friend live once more, to be a blessing to 
all who knew her. But Peter knew, that 
though he was one of the twelve apostles, 
he was but a man, and had no power of 
his own to do this thing. 

So he sent them all out of the room, 
and then he knelt down and prayed to 
God; for well did he know that ‘* the 
eyes of the Lord are over the righteous, 
and his ears are open to their prayers.” 
He then turned to the cold, lifeless body, 
and said, ‘* Tabitha, arise.”? That heart 
began to beat again, the blood flowed 
through the veins, her dull motionless eye 
moved, and she looked upon the apostle 
Peter. I don’t know how she felt, when 


that was the reason ; for women, as holy 
as Tabitha, have lived since then, and 
when they died, never returned to earth 
again. Besides, wouldn’t she have been 
far happier in heaven with the Lord Je- 
sus whom she loved, where every one is 
perfectly holy and happy, than to return 
to this world, where there is much pain, 
and sorrow, and sin?” 

‘** Well, aunty, why did she come back 
again ?” 

‘* Perhaps it was because there were not 
many good people in Joppa, and Jesus 
Christ knew how much she was needed 
at that time; and so, not for her sake, 
but for the good of the poor, despised 
Christians in that town, he restored her 
to them again. It was also because Pe- 
ter prayed ; to teach God’s people then, 
and his people now, that he is a prayer- 
hearing God. But there’s one thing 
more | want to tell you, and then we will 
get our bonnets, and take a walk. This 
good lady had another name by which 
she was known; that name was Dorcas. 
Have you never heard your mother call 
the little sewing society to which she be- 
longs, the Dorcas Society !” 

**O, yes! and now 1 know why she 
calls it so; because the ladies make 
clothes for the poor, when they meet. 
I never could think what it meant, but 
now I know; it is named after the good 
lady of Joppa.”— Youth’s Cabinet. 
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A BIBLE DIFFICULTY EXPLAINED. 


‘There is one thing in the Bible I do 
not understand,” said Henry Palmer to 
his father. 

‘*T am very glad there is but one thing 
you find it difficult to comprehend,” re- 
plied his father. 

**O, father,” rejoined Henry, “to be 
sure there are a great many things; but 
I mean one thing I was thirking of par- 
ticularly, at this time, and which I have 
often thought about.” 

** Well, my son, let me hear what it is 
that you find it difficult to understand.” 

** You know,” continued Henry, “ the 


she loved the Lord Jesus Christ. Now | 


they who lové the Lord Jesus try to be |e wae ee “te — _ 7 and 

: : : talk once more—perhaps she felt very 
a, | 

— Pg open ig: onan tar sage | strangely—but I feel pretty sure that she 

’ y» | determined to do more than ever for the 


about doing good, relieving those who| 


Bible states in a great many places that 
Jesus Christ came into the world to die 
for sinners.” 

‘* Yes,” replied Mr. Palmer, “I can 
repeat many passages to this effect. 


stove, and seemed to enjoy it as other 
children. Preparations were making for 
~supper in various places. A fire was 
built on the ground, and an iron pot hung 
from cross sticks over the fire in which 





some liquid was boiling; but we were 
not so impertinent as to ask what it was. 
We were now reminded by the declining 
sun that we must soon leave, and as the 
grave yard was near by, we just visited 
that before going to the boat. It was en- 
closed by a neat white fence, and though 
small was nearly covered with mounds. 
Over some we noticed a wooded roof was 
placed, and were told that these were the 
recent graves. Wooden crosses were 
standing at the ends of many of the mounds 
and on some there were rude characters 
traced; probably the name of the dead. 
We now prepared to leave the island. I 
will mention here that the tribe is thought 
to consist of between five and six hun- 
dred. Most of them are away from the 
island in summer engaged in “ trapping ” 
or making baskets in the vicinity of large 
towns. They have a governor of their 
own, an Indian, appointed, however, by 
the Governor of Maine, and are in some 
respects amenable to the laws of Maine. 
Seated in our boat, we were quickly 
wafted over the smooth water, and a 
short walk brought us to the hospitable 
toof of Judge C. After a pleasant repast 
we spent a short season in conversation, 


“ 


were in pain and sorrow; because his 
heart was full of love to his sinful crea- 
tures. - You remember how Jesus healed 
the sick ; caused the blind to see; the 
lante to walk ; and raised the dead to life 
again. Now Tabitha could not do such 


see, Nee she did all she could to make | 
dthers 


appy and relieve their wants ; 
she was full of love and benevolence. 





She tried to be like Jesus. She did not 
idle away her precious time, or spend it 
in working for herself alone—O! no, for 
she did a great deal of sewing for others. 

Inthe town where this good lady lived, 
there were some who loved the Saviour 
as she did; but they were very poor; 
some of them were women whose hus- 
bands were dead, and they were in want 
of many comforts. Tabitha loved to re- 
lieve these poor widows, and ‘make them 
decent garments to gotochurch in. She 
must have loved sewing more than my 
dear little Mary, for I think she must 
have been a large part of her time busy 
with her needle. 

I don’t know how many years she spent 
in this way, but one day she was taken 
sick—she was very ill. Perhaps those 





poor women went very often to her door, 


| good of others, to try more than ever to 


be like Jesus. 

“Thank you, aunt Fanny; I think 
that’s a very pretty story. Isit a real 
story ?” 

“Yes, Mary, it is a real story; and I 
will find it fur you in the ninth chapter 
of Acts, where you can read it for your- 
self.” 

‘*When I grow up to be a woman I 
will make dresses for poor people too. 
Perhaps, then, God will make me come 
to life again.” 

“I hope, dear, you will live to grow 
up, and be a very useful woman. But 
when you die I don’t think God will 
bring you to life again as he did Tabitha, 
for that was a miracle. God performed 
such wonderful things then, that it might 
be known that the apostles were holy 
men, sent by him, and that the Gospel 
they preached was really true.” 

‘But, aunt Fanny, wasn’t it because 
she was such a good woman, and did so 
much for the poor, that God made her 
open her eyes, and talk, and go about as 
she used to do?” 

“TI am afraid, Mary, you think she was 





distinguished in this way, as 2 reward for 
being a good woman. But I don’t think 


nt 





«The Son of man came to give his life a 
ransom for many ;” and Jesus said, when 
the time of his death drew near, * Fa- 
ther, save me from this hour ;” but adds, 
‘¢ for this cause came [ unto this hour ;” 
and again, Saint Paul says, ‘ This is a 
faithful saying, and worthy of all accep- 
tation, that Jesus Christ came into the 
world to save sinners.” 

‘‘Then, father, Jesus Christ intended 
to die in the manner in which he was put 
to death.” 

“Certainly,” replied his father; * for 
he says, ‘ As Moses lifted up the serpent 
in the wilderness, even so must the Son 
of man be lifted up, that whosoever be- 
lieveth in him should not perish, but have 
eternal life.” John iii. 14, 15. And 
again, “And I, if I be lifted up from the 
earth, will draw all men unto me.” 
“This,” adds the apostle John, ‘ he said, 
signifying what death he should die.” 
John xii. 32, 33. And Peter and John 
say, “Of a truth against thy holy child 
Jesus, whom thou hast anointed, both 
Herod and Pontius Pilate, with the gen- 
tiles and the people of Israel, were gath- 
ered together for to do whatsover thy 
hand and thy counsel determined before 
to be done.” Acts iv. 27, 28. 
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«© Well, though God had determined | After this they formed into nations, ac-| prepared a happy world for you hereaf- 


this should be done, Herod and Pontius | 


Pilate, and the gentiles and the people of 
Israel were guilty of very wicked con- 
duct. Does not the Bible say so, father?” 
inquired Henry. 

« Yes,” replied Mr. Palmer ; “ for Pe- 
ter says of Christ, when addressing the 
men of Judea and all that dwelt at Jeru- 
salem, ‘¢ Him, being delivered by the de- 
terminate counsel and foreknowledge of 
God, ye have taken, and by wicked hands 
have crucified and slain.” Acts ii. 23. 

‘¢ Well, father,” said Henry, this is 
what I cannot understand. If God knew 
they were going to crucify Christ, and 
determined it should be done, I cannot un- 
derstand why they did wickedly and why 
we condemn their conduct.” 

“Why, simply because they did not 
crucify the Lord with any intention of 
carrying out the purposes of God. They 
had no designs of mercy towards ruined 
man when they slew him and hung him 
on a tree. It was malice and envy and 
rage that led them to do this act. Do 
you think that Joseph’s brethren deserve 
praise for selling him to the Ishmaelites?” 

“O, no, father, for they could not know 
what good would grow out of their con- 
duct.” ; 

‘And yet,” rejoined his father, “how 
plainly the hand of God is to be seen di- 
recting all the previous events. For Jo- 
seph himself says, “* God sent me before 
you to preserve you a posterity in the 
earth, and to save your lives by a great 
deliverance.” 

“And these things which God before 
had showed by the mouth of all his pro- 
phets, that Christ should suffer, he hath 
so fulfilled; and yet how terrible have 


been his judgments upon the Jewish na- 


tion for their rejection and crucifixion of 
His well-beloved son! such as the de- 
struction of their nation, their blindness 
of mind and hardness of heart, and all 
the calamitous events which have befallen 
this people for nearly eighteen hundred 
years. «The risen Saviour says, whiles 
speaking of his iggpmjnious death, “Thus 
it is written, and¥fhus it behoved Christ 
to suffer, and to from the dead the 
third day, and thy, repentance and re- 
mission of sins sh 4 preached in his 
name among all nw Xe Luke xxiv. 
46, 47. be 
Henry was satisfied.— Youth’s Friend. 


“Tower of Babel. 





TOWER OF BABEL. 
This great tower was built in disobe- 


dience to God. He required the descen- 
dants of Noah to fill the earth, but they 
wanted to dwell together on a vast plain 
in the land of Shinar. To effect this pur- 
pose they began to erect the superb 
building in the tower. 

God resolved to break up their plans. 
He did it in a most wonderful manner— 
which was by confounding their language, 
so that they could not understand each 
other. So perplexed were they after 
this, that if one called for brick the other 
would bring mortar or a hammer ; they 
were like so many foreigners, speaking 
different languages. 

God’s plan succeeded. They separat- 
ed, and left their tower unfinished, call- 
ing it Babel, which signifies confusion. 





cording to their language. The nation 
which grew up around the tower was 
called Assyria, and afterward Babylonia. 

Thus you see how vain it is to fight 
with God. He is sure to conquer all his 
enemies. I hope every child who sins 
will remember that to sin isto fight God, 
and that he will profit by the experience 
of the people of Babel, and learn to obey 
his Maker.—S. S. Messenger. 





YOUR BEST FRIEND. 

You have many kind friends, who love 
you, and are anxious for your welfare ; 
but there is one Friend, your best Friend, 
who loves you more than all the rest ; 
yet you do not think ‘of him so much as 
you should. Your best Friend, then, I 
wish to remind you, is God. 

Perhaps you havea kind aunt. You 
know she loves you, because she is al- 
ways so glad to see you, and gives you 
so many things which she thinks you will 
like, and which will do you good. How 
her eyes sparkle with pleasure when she 
sees you! How affectionately she kisses 
you, and how anxions she seems to make 
you comfortable! It seems to be one of 
her greatest delights to see you happy. 
I dare say you often think of your kind 
aunt, and like to visit her. I do not 
wonder that you look forward to a visit 
with such eagerness, and count the hours 
so impatiently till the time arrives. Nor 
do I wonder that, when you are in her 
house, you wish time would not fly so 
fast, and compel you to leave her so soon. 
What a good friend your aunt is to you! 
But God loves you better still; God is 
your best Friend. 

You have a fond mother. You know 
she loves you dearly; more than she can 
tell, or you could understand. When 
you were a little helpless child, how 
much care she took of you, that you 
might not hurt yourself, and that no one 
else should hurt you! How patiently 
shg used to hush you to sleep, and nurse 
you tn her soft lap, and kiss you when 
you were sleeping; though you could 
not thank her, and were often fretful and 
sulky! You do not know how often she 
has shed tears for you when you did not 
see her; you do not know how many 
prayers she has offered to God for you, 
She is thinking of you when you are not 
thinking of her. Sheis always busy with 





/ter, if you embrace his offers of salva- 


tion, and learn to fear, and serve, and 
love him. O, be assured, however much 
your friends, or your aunt, or your moth- 
er may love you, that God loves you still 
more; that God is your best Friend. 
Think often of God’s love; think of it 
till your heart is warmed at the thought 
of his kindness and mercy. Think of it 
when you Jie down, and when you rise 
up; and let such thoughts dwell in your 
heart, and avoid doing anything which 
would displease your best Frienp. 








PARENTAL. 








AN INQUISITIVE BOY. 

Traveling some years ago in Alabama, 
I stopped at nightfall (as usual with way- 
farers in that and the adjoining States) 
at the first house Icameto. Stranger as I 
was, and ephemeral as our acquaintance 
was likely to be, the rude, yet open- 
hearted people, soon made me as much at 
home as possible, and before our unso- 
phisticated supper of bacon, ‘corn-dod- 
gers,’ wild honey, and clabbar, was half 
over, I was as much in their confidence 
as if I had known them for years. Most 
familiar with me, and most in my good 
graces, was the youngest son of my host, — 
an intelligent little fellow, clad only in 
the simplest ‘of all possible’ tunics, and 
numbering, it may be, some six or seven 
summers. His face was one of the most 
intellectual, as well as the most in want 
of soap and water, that 1 have ever met 
with among children of his age. When, 
in the course of my conversation with his 
parents, he learnt that 1 was from what 
his father called the ‘Big Norrad’—the 
North—the child asked me where that 
was; then glanced timidly at me, as if 
to deprecate displeasure at his forward- 
ness. His mother rebuked him with the 
remark, that he was continually asking 
questions which people either had not the 
hianesyurthe power, to answer. I, how- 
ever, promised to reply to all his ques- 
tions, provided they were no harder than 
that which he had just put. Pleased at 
this, he asked me if the people at the 
North were like those in the neighbor- 
hood, and if they raised as much cotton 
and corn. I told him, in as plain a way 
as I could, of the character of our popu- 
lation, productions, etc.—and many things 


her thoughts if not with her hands in pro-| which I might not else have thought of, 
viding for your comfort, and is contented | my little friend elicted by his pertinent 
often to deny herself, if she can only pro- inquiries. From the flood-gates of his 


mote your happiness. How often has she 
risen early, and gone to bed late, the bet- 
ter to provide for your comfort! And 
when you are sick, or have hurt yourself, 
how anxious she is for you to recover, 
and how kind she is in procuring any 
thing for you likely to do you good! O, 
your mother is indeed a good friend to 
you. But God loves you even better 
than your mother; God is your best 
Friend. 

Consider how much God has done for 
you. How long he has supported that 
life he first gave you; how often he has 
protected you from accidents and sick- 
ness. How wonderfully he has made 
Your body and limbs to grow strong! 
How bountifully he has supplied you with 
a mind, understanding, and memory ! and 
bodily senses too, so that you can hear 
the little birds sing, and see the bright 
sun in the sky, and smell the sweet flow- 
ers! How kind God has been in provid- 
ing you with a home, and friends, and 
food, and clothing! How kind has he 
been in ordering it so that you were born 
in a Christian country, and not among 
savages, or people that bow down be- 
fore ugly and senseless idols of stone and 
wood ! 

And then consider how much God has 
done for your soul; he has given you 
good books, and the Bible, and surround- 
ed you with those who are capable of giv- 
ing you good advice. And, above all, 
God has had mercy upon you as a sinful 
child, and sent his Son Jesus Christ to 
save you from sin and hell; and sent the 
Holy Spirit to sanctify your nature, and 


| 
| 





long-pent curiosity, question followed 
question with a perfect rush; but they 
flowed not from any mere idle inquisitive- 
ness, and it was evident that he treasured 
what he heard, and was grateful for my 
attention to him. After supper he fol- 
lowed me about, like a spaniel, and when 
I repaired to the stable to see that my 
good steed was well cared for, he insisted 
upon being my link-boy for the nonce, 
and escorted me with a pine-knot torch- 
light. His rude flambeau contrasted but 
meanly with the moon and stars, which 
were shining so brightly, that to use his 
own expression,—‘It couldn’t begin.’ 

‘How do they shine!’ he exclaimed, 
pointing at one of the constellations. ‘I 
would like monsus well to see ’em all ina 
mess together, once, with the sun in the 
middle! What a heap of gold and silver 
light thar’d be then, stranger, wouldn’t 
they? Why don’t they? Why am they 
always moving on the same track, con- 
stant? Who made them? Ma says God 
did, and told me to hush my mouth; and 
when I asked if they were eyes to him, 
that he might see all things, she whipt 
me! What are they made of, and why 
don’t we see them in the day time? Do 
you know?’ 

These were some of the many remarks 
and questions with which my little torch- 
bearer amused me before we re-entered 
the house, and which I answered cheer- 
fully as wellas I could. He was all wonder 
and delight, and in the excess of his grati- 
tude told me he thought me much kinder 
than his parents, they would never tell him 
what he wanted to know, and would often 


punish him for asking questions. Neither 
his father or mother could read or write, 
they were entirely without intellectual 
food and raiment, and seemed likely to 
be all their lives. 

I was much impressed at the time, with 
the neglect by which the unusual intellect 
of their boy was oppressed and suffering, 
and the recollection of it has often re- 
curred to me. The mother was a kind 
woman, and had she possessed a well-in- 
formed and cultivated mind, what a benifi- 
cent influence she would have exerted over 
his! If he should ever arrive at manhood, 
though he may be distinguished among 
his fellows, the diamond will be as rough 
as its settings is rude, the polish which 
only early intellectual culture can convey 
will be wanting, and its latent brilliancy 
and beauty for ever obscured by the 
almost impervious incrustations of ignor- 
ance and prejudice. 

The inquisitiveness of children should 
be properly encouraged and directed, and 
not met with frowns and neglect. This 
consideration should be an incentive to 
woman to acquire knowledge, that she 
may never be in the dilemma of my host- 
ess of the piney woods—unable to answer 
the simple questions of her own child. 

Mer. Journal, 








OBITOCARY. 








Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
MEMORIAL OF THE SEA, 

It was midsummer of the year 184@. 
The day dawned calm and beautiful, like 
many in the years which had gone before. 
Yet it was a sad day to the inhabitants of 
Truro. 

As the sun rose majestically from the 
unruffled sea, there came sounds from the 
church bell, which tolled mournfully upon 
the ear, and spake in yet deeper tones to 
the heart. It struck fifty-seven and then 
ceased—and why that number? Ah! 
that is a number not soon to be forgotten 
by those, who outlived the memorable 
gale of October 1841. It was on that 
terrific night, that fifty-seven of the known 
and the beloved of one community went 
down to find their graves in the dark 
caves of the ocean. Not one of the sea- 
men of seven vessels, escaped to tell the 
tidings of woe, and but two solitary bodies 
ever came to the shore, to find a resting 
place among the graves of their fathers. 

All hope had died away in the hearts 
of the bereaved, and now, as the last con- 
solation, it remnined only to pay a suitable 
tribute to the names and memory of the 
lost. A neat marble monument had been 
prepared, bearing on one side a suitable 
inscription, and upon the other three the 
names and ages of the deceased. The 
foundation was already laid in a conspic- 
uous part of the churchyard, and on this 
day, funeral services were to be perform- 
ed previous to the erection of this sad 
memento. 

Again was the tolling bell heard—and 
againg having reached the number fifty- 
seven, its closing peal died away upon 
the ear. 

At this time it brought the inhabitants 
in multitudes from every neighborhood 
of the town. There was no division of 
intereSt. Sect and party were forgotten, 
while convened in the sanctuary, all uni- 
ted to shed a tear of sympathy for the 
early dead, and to commend the bereay- 
ed to the care and protection of the 
mourner’s friend. Many attended from 
the surrounding towns, and, but for the 
fact, that on that day a neighboring min- 
ister was borne to his long home, the 
concourse would have been greatly in- 
creased. 

After appropriate funeral services a 
procession was formed, leading the way 
to the chosen and consecrated spot. 
There were fathers and mothers, and 





weeping widows with their bereaved chil- 
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dren, and brothers and sisters, who with 
the more remote connections of uncle, 
aunt and cousin, composed a group of 
more than two hundred. Then followed 
the more distant relatives, afterward the 
citizens. Strangers there were none. 
All were mourners on that occasion. 

The nearest friends arriving first, en- 
circled the scene of prepartion; other 
and more extended circles were then 
formed, till a large portion of the exten- 
sive burying ground was occupied. A 
prayer was then offered, when, instead of 
the dead being committed to the grave, 
in peace, this memento of the lost was 
laid upon its pedestal, amid sobs and tears, 
which the lapse of nearly a year had fail- 
ed to suppress or dry away. 

This monument, in a small enclosure 
of perhaps eight feet square, formed by a 
neat iron railing, now attracts the eye of 
the passing traveller, to this scene of sad 
and sacred interest. And, stranger, in 
your journey through the sandy soil of 
Cape Cod, whether led by business or 
pleasure, turn aside a few moments to 
learn a touching lesson of human frailty. 
And will you not drop atear of sympathy 
over a scene, which will not cease to be 
remembered on these borders of the sea, 
until a whole generation shall have pass- 
ed from this stage of action. Nor even 
then will it be forgotten—for children 
and children’s children will repeat to those 
who come after them, the sad story of 
that desolation, which, on the memorable 
night of October 3d, 1841, was sustained 
by the ill fated town of Truro. A. 





EDITORIAL. 


AFRICAN CHILDREN SINGING A. B. C. 

Mr. Moffat travelled 150 miles over a rough 
country, to visit the village of a chief who had 
often come to him for instruction. The moment 
he entered the village, a great hue and cry was 
raised, and all the people came running togeth- 
er to see him. He was very tired, but it was 
near midnight before he could get through 
shaking hands with the people. He went into 
his covered wagon, and laid down to sleep. 
After a short sleep, he peeped out from under 
the cover of his wagon, and found a congrega- 
tion waiting for him to preach ; and as soon as 
he appeared, some started off to tell the rest of 
the people, and soon a great company was as- 
sembled. Though he wanted his breakfast very 
much, he was obliged to preach. They listened 
to his sermon with great attention. The milk 
maids tied their cows to posts, and stood with 
their pails in their hands, till he had finished. 
It was the first sermon that had ever been 
preached in the village. 

After the service was over, Mr. Moffat went 
to the river to bathe, and then came back to get 
his breakfast ; but the people were coming to- 
gether, and they wanted him to preach again. 
He begged a half an hour, that he might have 
time to eat. The chief's wife ran off to her 





house, and brought a large wooden vessel full of 
sour milk, saying, “There, drink away, drink 
much, and you will be able to speak long.” So 
he took his breakfast of sour milk, and preach- 
ed again. The people were very attentive ; and 
after he closed, they gathered together in little 
groups, to talk over what they had heard. Pret- 
ty soon, he saw a young man speaking very 
earnestly to a company of people ; and on com- 
ing up to him, found that he was preaching over 
his sermon, almost in the exact words. This 
young man had on a pair of pantaloons with but 
one leg, and part of a Zebra’s skin, with the ears 
on foracap. On Mr. Moffat’s expressing sur- 
prise at his wonderful memory, the young man 
said, “ When I hear any thing great, it remains 
there,” touching his forehead with his finger—a 
thing which it would be well if all young peo- 
ple could say. 

Mr. Maffat preached again, and talked with 
the people till a late hour of the night. The 
next day, he was occupied all day, and till very 
late at night, in teaching the people to read, 
when some young folks came dancing and skip- 
ping along, and seizing hold of him, said, “O 
teach us the A. B. C. with music ;” for they had 














learned by one of his boys that he did so at the 
mission school. Though very tired, he went 
into one of the native houses, which was instant- 
ly crowded. The tune of “Auld Lang Syne,” 
was pitched to A. B.C. and soon,the air was 
ringing with the song, and every countenance 
beamed with delight. Soon, Auld Lang Syne 
was echoed to the farthest corner of the village. 
Afier singing with them for two hours, at two 
or three in the morning, he lay down in his wag- 
on tosleep; but the time stil] went on; and 
when he awoke in the morning, he heard the old 
tune in every corner of the village. 
maids milking the cows, and the boys tending 
the calves, were humming their alphabet over 
again. N. 








VARIETY. 








Novel Sleeping Place. 

The following is an extract from the journal 
of the Rev. Mr. Moffat, missionary in Southern 
Africa :— 

“ Being ignorant of the locality, and not know- 
ing where the inhabitants (Bushmen) might be, 
we made no fire lest we should be discovered. 
There were no trees, and we lay down between 
the ridges or hills of deep sand. The wind was 
cold, and we had little covering, having left half 
our horses knocked up, and with them most of 
our carouses. The plan adopted by Mr. Haen- 
zel,a Moravian missionary, in similar circum- 
stances, occurred to me, and like him, I made a 
hole in the sand, and buried myself, leaving the 
head out. I soon felt very comfortable, extoll- 
ing the plan, one of my companions imitated my 
example, and got under the earth. I then told 
him that the missionary whom we were imitat- 
ing, having once subinerged himself in the sand 
near the sea shore, was occasionally disturbed 
by huge crabs approaching him, and these his 
faithful dogs kept at a distance. 

My companion asked, “ And what are we to 
do if a lion comes ?” 

“ We are safe,” I replied, “for he will not eat 
heads when he can get whole bodies.” This 
removed his fears,and I do not remember to 
have slept so comfortably during the whole jour- 
ney, in which we often had very sorry accom- 
modations.” 

en , 
The Grateful Sailor. 

The chaplain of the Seaman’s Port Society at 
Charleston, S. C. relates the following : “I recol- 
lect the case of a young sailor who visited me 
at my residence. I conversed with him about 
the eternal interests of his soul. When he was 
about to leave I handed him a small bundle of 
tracts. He inquired of me what was to pay: I 
told him nothing, but that he should carefully 
peruse them, and then distribute them to his 
shipmates. He seemed a little surprised, and 
offered me two dollars, and said, “Take that 
and appropriate it as you may think best; for,” 
said he, “ if I give you what I consider one tract 
worth, which you gave me some time ago, I 
should give you more than I have in the world. 
It was the tract called the Worth of the Soul, 
which caused me first to give up my infidel 
views, and to commence to calculate the value 
of my own soul.” 

_~——_. 

A Tract in a House Breakers Hat. 

Hon. Mr. Wilson, agent in Vermont, writes 
that “a respectable Baptist clergyman, while 
residing at the West, became acquainted with a 
very devoted minister who was converted under 
the following circumstances: 

“ He was long a most abandoned, dissipated 
character. One night he was found trying to 
get into a neighbor’s house at alate hour. The 
family were aroused by the noise, got up, help- 
ed him in and made him comfortable till morn- 
ing, and then put a small tract in the crown of 
his hat, and sent him home. When he discov- 
ered the tract he wondered how it should have 
come there. He read it again and again, still 
wondering where such a message should have 
come from. He was finally brought under deep 


ow rage ~ 


conviction for sin, and fled to the Saviour; was h 


drawn to the ministry, and is now a very suc- 
cessful preacher of the gospel.” 
—p~—_. 


A Swearer Reproved. 


Some little boys were playing at marbles on 
the village green. One of them, irritated, by 
losing the game, swore and used ill language, 
upon which the winner answered mildly, * Why 
do you swear, and take God’s name in vain? 1 
will rather give you back your marbles again 
than you should goon so.” “ What then de you 
say when you lose?” rejoined the other; “for 
my part I am so vexed that 1 cannot help swear- 
ing.” “How wicked,” remarked the first, “you 
never hear me swear, for I go to Sunday School 
every Sunday, and have learned that swearing 
is sin. If you knew how angry God is with 
you whenever you take his name in vain, you 
would soon leave it off.” 


The | 


Amos Atkin’s Proverbs. 


Amos Atkins was very fond of proverbs: he 
read proverbs, wrote proverbs, spoke proverbs ; 
and meet him where you would he always had a 
proverb on his lips.) When he once began to 
speak, there was harldly any stopping to him. 
When I first met Amos, I was on my way to my 
uncle’s; a long walk it was, but I told him that 
I hoped to be there before night. 

“Ay! ay!” said he, “ Hope is a good break- 
fast, but a bad supper. Put your best foot fore- 
most, boy; or else you will not be there. It is 
|a good thing to hope; but he who does nothing 
' but hope, is in a very hopeless way. 

“Tlave a care of your temper; for a passion- 
ate boy rides a pony that runs away with him. 
Passion has done more mischief in the world 
than all the poisonous plants that grow in it; 
therefore, again I say, have a care of your 
temper. 

“ Remember, that the first spark burns down 
the house; quench the first spark of passion, 
and all will be well. No good comes from 
wrath; it puts no money in the pocket, and no 
joy in the heart. Anger begins with folly, and 
ends with repentance. 

* Look at your feet, and fingers, boy, and let 
both be kept in activity ; for he who does noth- 
ing, is in a fair way to do mischief. .4n idle 
boy makes a needy man ; and I may add avery 
miserable one too. 

“If you puta hot coal into your pocket, it 
will burn its way out. Ay! and so will a bad 
deed that is hidden, make itself known. 4 fault 
concealed is a fauit doubled, and so you will find 
it all through life. Never hide your faults. 

“ Waste not a moment of your time, for a 
moment of time is a monument of mercy. 

Now step forward, boy; and as you walk 
along, think of the half dozen proverbs given 
you by Amos Atkins.”—Church Chronicle. 

a 


‘¢If you wish to gain a Jew, treat him 
as a Brother,’ 


The deputation from the church of Scotland 
to inquire into the state of the Jews, remarks, 
wien at Boulogne: In the evening we were 
visited by a very interesting Jew, a person of 
education and agreeable manners, who spoke 
English fluently. Hetold ushishistory. Orig- 
inally possessed of a small fortune, he had ex- 
hausted it in travelling for the sake of his breth- 
ren, having gone to North America, to investi- 
gate the question whether or not the Indians 
there are really the descendants of the “ten 
tribes. He had lived a year among the Winne- 
bagoes and Micmas, learned the Cherokee and 
Oneida languages, conformed to their manners, 
often living almost naked, all in order to as- 
certain that question, which he did not hesitate 
to decide in the negative. He was now spend- 
ing his time in retirement, with the view of be- 
ing able to recruit his resources, so to undertake 
new journeys among his brethren in other parts, 
and especially in Palestine. The circumstance 
of our being on our way to Palestine had chiefly 
induced him to visit us. He had long been 
seeking the truth, and thought he was still doing 
so, but was not convinced that it lay with us. 
He thought that God may possibly have pros- 
pered Christianity for the sake of the Jews ; for 
true Christianity had never persecuted them. 
When presented with a Hebrew New Testa- 
ment, on which we had written a request that 
he would often pray that he might be brought to 
light and peace, he showed much emotion. 
Once or twice, after rising to go away, he re- 
sumed his discourse. On finally taking leave, 
which he did with tears running down his face, 
he said with great emphasis, “If you wish to 
gain a Jew, treat him as a brother.” 





—_———_~>——_—_ 
The Little Girl that was to be Pitied. 


In a speech at Boston, John Hawkins said he 
had just come from Millbury; and while he 
was there, he saw a reformed man who had been 
induced to give up drinking by his little daugh- 
ter, under circumstances like these :—His 
daughter came home from school crying one 
day, and her father asked her what she was cry- 
ing about. She said she did not like to tell 
im. “Oh yes, tell me, my daughter, I must 
know what ails you, are you sick r” “No sir; 
but the girls called me a drunkard’s daughter, 
and laughed at me, and I could not help crying.” 
It was too much for the poor father, and he 
drank no more.— Youth’s Temperance Adv. 


——>——— 
A Drunken Father, ' 


The Rev. Samuel Hilliard, of Bedford, at the 
annual weeting of the Sunday School Union, in 
1824, remarked :—*It was pleasing to think 
that Sunday School children had become bless- 
ings to their parents. A Sunday School child, 


so struck with the advice given, that she ex- 
claimed, “O go to my home and speak to my 
father, who gets drunk every day; what you 
have said has mace me sorry for my sin, and it 
may make him so too.” 











POETRY. 





THE SISTER’S GRAVE, 
BY A YOUNG LADY. 

I had a little sister once, 

And she was wondrous fair ; 

Like twined links of the yellow gold 

Was the waving of her hair. 

Her face was like a day in June, 

When all is sweet and still, 

And the shadows of the summer clouds 

Crept softly o’er the hill. 

O, my sister’s voice—I hear it yet; 

It comes upon mine ear, 

Like the singing of a joyous bird, 

When the summer months are near. 

Sometimes the notes would rise at eve, 

So fairy like and wild, 

My mother thought a spirit sang, 

And not the gentle child. 

But then we heard the little feet 

Come dancing to the door, 

And met the gaze of brighter eyes 

Than ever spirit wore. 

And she would enter full of glee, 

Her long fair tresses bound 

With a garland of the simple flowers, 

By mountain streamlets found. 

She never bore the garden’s pride, 

The red rose, on her breast; . 

Our own sweet wild-flower ever loved 

The other wild-flowers best. 

Like them she seemed to cause no toil, 

To give no pain or care, 

But to bask and bloom on a lonely spot 

In the warm and sunny air. 

And oh! like them as they come in Spring, 

And with Summer's fate decay, 

She passed with the sun’s last parting smile 

From life’s rough path away. 

And when she died—’neath an old oak tree 

My sister’s grave was made; 

For, when on earth, she used to love 

Its dark and pensive shade. 


And every Spring in that old tree 

The song-birds build their nests, 

And wild-flowers blow on the soft green-turf 
Where my dead sister rests : 

And the children of our village say, 

That on my sister’s tomb, 

The wild-flowers are the last that fade, 
And the first that ever bloom. 

There is no stone raised there to tel 

My sister’s name and age, : 

For that dear name im efery heart * 

Is carved on memory’s page. 

We miss her in the hgut.of joy, 

For when all hearts were. light, 

There was no step so pay as hers, 

No eyes so glad ahd’ bright. 

We miss her in the hour-of woe, 

For then she tried to cheer, 
And the soothihg words of the pious child 
Could dry the mourner’s tear. 

Even when shé erred, we could not chide, 
For though the fault was small, 

She always mourned so much—and sued 
For pardon from us all. 

She was too pure for earthly love— 
Strength to our hearts was given, 

And we yielded her in her childhood’s light, 
To a brighter home in heaven. 








who had been admonished by her teacher, was, 


YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
BOUND VOLUMES 

OLUME XVI. from May, 1842 to May, 1843. Also 

the T'wo Weekly edition, embracing the year 1842— 
bound in stout paper at $1, or in extra binding and lettered, 
at $1,25, a very cheap and attracting book for Children and 
Youth. May be had at the Recorder Office, No. 11, Corn- 
hill, Boston. 
i? PAPERS FOR SABBATH SCHOOLS.— OWE Cent 
each.—Odd Numbers of the Youtn’s Companion, for seve- 
ral years back—very suitable for Rewards for good behavi. 
or and correct lessons in Sabbath Schools—may be had for 
One Dollar a hundred as above. 





Terms of the Youth’s Companion. 
A single copy, $ 1 a year in advance. 


Six copies for $5 “ s > 
25 copies, 80 cents per copy, “ ) ES 
50 do. 75 do. * “ +39 
100 do. 50 do. S &“ 20 





Letter to the Editor, dated Hillsgrove, Ill. August 17, 1843. 


My children think they cannot do without the Youth’s 
Companion. My oldest boy, fifteen years old soon, says 
he is willing to work for 12 1-2 cents a day, to get 
money to pay for it, and go to meeting in the plainest ap- 
parel, sooner than not have it. My oldest daughter, 13 years 
old, says, ifshe must give up having a new bonnet, or the 
Youth’s Companion, she would prefer doing without the 
former, although she has not had a new one since we came 
to the state, 7 years ago last December. All the rest of 
the children, down to 3 years old, are equally anxious. It 
would cheer your heart to see how joyously they welcome 
the Companion and the interest manitested in the perusal of 
it. They look out the meaning of all the hard words, and 
are questioned by me on every subject contained in the pa- 





per. Yours &c. I. H. 
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